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BRIGHTER OUTLOOK FOR POTATOES 


(Contribution from the Fruit and Vegetable Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture) 


Markets strengthened suddenly and sharply at the end of May, when 
weekly shipments of old stock dropped to a volume lighter than at any 
time since January 1. With reductions of 10 to 15 per cent in potato 
acreage along the Atlantic Coast and drought-reduced yields in some of 
the southern States, supplies yet to come from these early and second- 
early sections can scarcely equal last season’s output. The market posi- 
tion is further strengthened by the fact that aggregate plantings of early 
potatoes in Kentucky, Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas show no increase 
over last year and that the acreage in south-central Nebraska is lighter 
than in any recent season, totaling only 1,800 acres, compared with 8,000 
in that part of Nebraska in 1922. Forecast of production in 10 early 
States is 20,218,000 bushels,—about 9,000,000 less than last spring, but 
nearly 2,000,000 more than in 1923. In eight second-early sections, 
plantings total 82,700 acres, a reduction of 8,700 since 1924, and the 
lightest acreage in five years. New Jersey is reported to have only 
31,000 acres in early potatoes. That State had 37,700 acres last year 
and 41,100 two years ago. If plantings of late or main-crop potatoes 
are reduced below last season’s figure,—as recent reports indicated,— 
and if average yields are no heavier than in 1924, the markets for north- 
ern potatoes should have a good opening. 

Price comparisons with last spring mean very little, because the south- 
ern crops are being harvested and marketed so much earlier than usual. 
Nevertheless, returns in general appear to be quite satisfactory. Whole- 
sale prices fluctuated rather quickly. Mid-May witnessed a strong 
market. The next week, declines were the rule, but the last 
few days of May saw a surprising jump in prices. A month be- 
fore that time, probably no one would have dreamed that the 
Chicago carlot market would be quoting U. S. No. 1 South 
Carolina Cobblers at $8.25 per stave-barrel (an advance of $2 
within a week): southern Bliss Triumphs at $4.50 a sack, and 
northern round whites at $2 per 100 pounds. Kansas City deal- 
ers got as much as $2.25 on Red River Ohios, with Colorado white 
varieties bringing $2.40 in Texas markets. Idaho potatoes were entirely 
cleaned up. Eastern cities did not advance so sharply, but prices there 
also were higher. Sacked Maine Green Mountains ranged $1.50-$2 per 
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100 pounds, and New York round whites $1.15-$1.50, with tops of 
$1.75 and $1.85 in Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. Practically all shipping 
points closed strong, with demand very active. The Mobile section of 
Alabama quoted f. 0. b. price on Bliss Triumphs at $3.50-$4, while 
South Carolina Cobblers in slat barrels sold in the Charleston-Meggett 
district at $5.25-$5.50, and early sales of North Carolina Cobblers 
touched $5.75. High marks of $1.50 to $1.75 per 100 pounds were 
reached in North Central shipping sections, and Maine Green Moun- 
tains soared to $1.20 in Aroostook County. 

Heavier production in Florida and South Texas and the earliness 
of the season in other southern States made total output of new pota- 
toes to the end of May equal 12,500 cars, against 9,150 to the same 
date last year. About 2,500 cars of new stock were shipped during 
the week of May 24-30, an increase of 500 over the preceding week. 
Movement was gaining in central California, Oklahoma and North 
Carolina, but the peak had already been passed in Alabama, Louisiana 
and South Carolina. The Florida season was closing with a record of 
5,300 cars, compared with 4,380 in 1924, and Texas had marketed 1,250 
cars to the end of May, about 500 more than to that time a year ago 
when half of the Texas shipments had been completed. The follow- 
ing table shows the progress of movement from other important south- 
ern States: 

Shipments to Shipments to Total shipments 
May 30, 1925 May 31, 1924 last season 


State cars cars cars 
1,017 1,564 2,920 
1,121 751 1,424 
North Carolina....... 524 36 6,598 
South Carolina....... 2,993 1,527 5,268 


Pusu-Cart MARKETS 


Potato growers and shippers will be interested in the fruit and vege- 
table business handled by push-cart vendors in New York City. A 
recent study made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in co- 
operation with the Port of New York authority indicates that the an- 
nual fruit and vegetable sales of 7,860 push-cart peddlers in the me- 
tropolis have an approximate value of $35,000,000. About 11 per cent 
of all the fruits and vegetables supplying New York City are retailed 
through push carts, particularly in the densely-populated and more-or- 
less-foreign sections in lower East Side. Prices charged by these ped- 
dlers usually are little more than midway between the wholesale price and 
the quotations of the highest-class unit stores. In the autumn of 1923, 
the average price per pound of Long Island potatoes was 2.52 cents 
wholesale, 3.76 cents at the push carts, and 4.34 cents in high-class stores. 
A complete report on push-cart markets in New York City can be 
obtained, by those who have actual need of it, from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. Another study on the 
New York hotel trade shows that old potatoes usually are preferred to 
new stock, when both are on the market. Long Island potatoes seem 
to be preferred for general use, and Idahos for baking purposes. 
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Philipp Brothers, Inc. 


Woolworth Building ! 
233 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


@ We offer standard size trade packages 
---small lots to carloads. 


COPPER SULPHATE 
LEAD ARSENATE 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
COPPER CARBONATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZOL ff 
CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE _ 


and all other chemicals necessary for 
the production of farm and orchard crops. 
Your inquiries will be welcome. “« | 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


I certainly want to congratulate you on the past issues of the 
Potato News Bulletin and am glad to note that the Potato Associa- 
tion is gradually increasing its membership. I am just getting the 
rules and regulations for 1925 out to our certified seed growers 
and in my circular letter to them will urge those who are not mem- 
bers of the Association to send in their $2.00 to cover such mem- 
bership. 

Just received the annual report several days ago but have not 
had very much time to read its contents. It seems to me that 
the report alone, especially with the material contained in it this 
year, should be of special value to men in the certified seed grow- 
ing business. I will stress this fact particularly in my letter to our 
certified seed growers.—A. G. Tolaas, Chief Inspector, Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


I must congratulate you on the fine publication you are pro- 
ducing each month. I find it very interesting and it contains a 
lot of really valuable information—C Tice, Chief Agronomist, 
Dept. of Agr., Victoria, B. C. 


! 
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Philipp Brothers, Inc., 233 Broadway, New York, indicate the 
right cooperative spirit in the following letter dated May 22, 
1925.—*“The writer read with interest your article entitled ‘The 
Recent S. O. S.” and notes the suggestion made by Mr. H. R. 
Talmage. 

“If Philipp Brothers, Inc. can be of any service to you or sup- 
ply information which you think would be of interest to your 
members, we hope that you will feel free to call on us. 

“We will also be glad to have any members call upon us for 
samples of various chemicals which they desire to try in an ex- 
perimental way.” 


THE JULY AND AUGUST NUMBERS 


The July and August numbers of The Potato News Bulletin 
will be special editions devoted to the control of diseases and in- 
sects and seed improvement. There are several advantages in 
favor of special numbers. The leading articles on the same, or 
closely related subjects will be grouped together and printed at 
seasonal times rather than appearing at different times of the 
year, thus making them more effective. This method should also 
aid in selling advertising space. By appointing assistants to 
the editorial staff it will give other members an opportunity to 
do real work and share the responsibility which will eventually 
create a greater interest in the publication. 

The following men are requested to help make the next two 
numbers better than any that have been published. 

R. W. Goss, Agricultural College, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Chas. H. Hungerford, College of Agr., Moscow, Idaho. 
Fred Krantz, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. C. Moore, Agricultural College, East Lansing, Mich. 

E. L. Newdick, Dept. of Agriculture, Augusta, Me. 

C. Tice, Department of Agriculture, Victoria, B. C. 

G. L. Tiebout, Agricultural College, Baton Rouge, La. 
John Tucker, Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. 

Freman Weiss, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
G. L. Zundel, Agricultural College, Pullman, Washington. 

By appointing these men to assist with the July and August 
numbers it does not mean that all other members are relieved 
of responsibility. It is hoped that other members who have any 
thing to offer on the above mentioned subjects will either send 
it to a member of the editorial staff or to any one of those here 
listed. 

Besides publishing the best and most up-to-date information 
on the subjects of control of diseases and insects and seed improve- 
ment we solicit the support of every reliable manufacture of fun- 
gicides, insecticides, and sprayers. Members who are acquainted 
with such firms who are not advertising in The Potato News 
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Bulletin should assume the responsibility of selling advertising 
space to these firms. The rates for available space are :— 


$20.00 for front inside cover page per issue. 
$15.00 for regular page per issue. 
$ 8.00 for % regular page per issue. 


Asa special inducement, a discount of 15 per cent will be deducted 
on the above prices if the space is sold on a two month’s basis. 
This is the usual discount for space sold for three months. A dis- 
count of 20 per cent will be allowed upon six insertions of the 
advertisement. There is no better medium for the manufactur- 
ers to advertise than The Potato News Bulletin and if they are 
interested in the potato industry from an unselfish standpoint will 
lend their hearty support. Furthermore, they cannot invest money 
more wisely in buying advertising space than in this publication. 
—Walter M. Peacock. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Since the last issue of this publication, seventy-five members 
have entered our ranks from Michigan. Of this number Prof. 
H. C. Moore is credited with thirty-five, Prof. J. W. Weston with 
thirty-nine, and one to the Allegan County Farm Bureau. The 
editor is convinced that the Michigan potato growers are good 
judges of worth-while things but growers of other states, too, 
are beginning to place much value on The Potato News Bulletin. 

The following was taken from a letter written by President 
H. ©. Werner of Lincoln, Nebraska.—‘“You have just recently 
received a remittance from Mr. Wm. Morrow covering the sub- 
scription to The Potato News Bulletin and associate membership 
in the Potato Association of America for fifty-nine Nebraska po- 
tato growers. In view of the fact that there were previously seven- 
teen active members and one associate member, this brings the 
Nebraska subscribers to The Potato News Bulletin up to a total 
of seventy-seven. 

“In view of the fact that the Nebraska potato crop is generally 
less than 10,000,000 bushels, this means that with the crop from 
three to four times as large produced in five or six of the other 
states, there should be a membership of from two hundred to three 
hundred for each state. I wonder if they can deliver the goods 
in as good style as Nebraska is doing? I wish to add that we 
have not quite exhausted our possibilities in Nebraska.” 

Briefly, President Werner is challenging the other states. Ac- 
cept it and make Nebraska exhaust the remaining possibilities. 
At any rate take out your pencil and figure the membership status 
for your state as compared with Nebraska and if it is not up to 
par, put it there —Walter M. Peacock. 
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CERTIFICATION OF SEED POTATOES 


The question of protecting the certified seed potato industry is 
not a dead issue by any means. Progress toward the goal of pro- 
tection is being made. The confirmation of this progress is given 
in the following three letters: 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Agricultural Experiment Station 
J. G. Lipman, Director 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Mr. W. M. Peacock, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, May 26, 1925. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Peacock: 

Enclosed is a copy of the letter received from Clark concern- 
ing their efforts to have the word “certified” registered. You will 
see that they failed to do this but the suggestion was made that 
they use a combination of words and that these could be registered. 
I believe that this would be better than to abbreviate the word 
“certified”. We have been a long time getting across the word 
“certified” and if we had to start all over again with a new word. 
it would lead to trouble. I believe the idea praposed by Inglis 
is an excellent one. It does not lead to any confusion and could 
be adopted by all the states. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Wm. H. Martin 
Plant Pathologist 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Department of Agriculture 
Trenton 
Dr. Wm. H. Martin, May 14, 1925. 
State Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Dear Dr. Martin: 

Replying to your letter of May 12, I am enclosing herewith 
a statement from Mr. C. W. Boyle, Assistant Solicitor, regarding 
the use of the word, “certified”. From this and from experiences 
and observations, I have the following suggestions to offer on 
this subject: 

If the seed potato industry is still considered primarily a path- 
ological problem, and if pathologists are not very well united in 
their opinions, I kelieve the whole thing should be handled in 
a national way by the pathologists. 

The Potato Association of America could very well register a 
term such as Mr. Boyle suggests, “American Certified Seed Po- 
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tatoes”, or “P. A. O. A. Certified Seed Potatoes,” or some other 
combination of words which could be readily registered. The 
Potato Association of America would then give permission in writ- 
ing to the various state pathologists or agencies inspecting pota- 
toes for the pathologists to use this term and be prepared to prose- 
cute all others who use the term, and to carry on an educational 
campaign with the buying public so that farmers, in particular, 
might know that this registered term was the only official one. 

When the seed potato industry becomes one of large, commer- 
cial importance and some degree of unity can be secured among 
the different pathologists, | believe it will be best to ask the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture to establish legal grades for seed potatoes. For the 
New Jersey seed potato industry, | presume they would establish 
a grade to be known as “U. S. Second Crop Seed Potatoes,” 
perhaps with a No. 1 and a No. 2. This grade and grade term 
would then be established legally hy the New Jersey Department 
of Agriculture. 

Growers, shippers, and packers of seed potatoes would then, 
if they so desired, prepare their potatoes in accordance with the 
requirements laid down for this grade and sell them under this 
grade term. If they so desired, they could secure shipping-point 
inspection certificates; if not, they could market the potatoes 
just the same under this grade terminology. 

The New Jersey law provides a fine of $100 for marking or 
describing farm products as of legally established standard grades 
when, in fact, the products do not conform to the legally estab- 
lished standard requirements. 

With best personal regards, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) Alexis L. Clark 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Office of the Solicitor 
Washington, D. C. 
May 4, 1925. 
Mr. Lloyd S. Tenny, 
Assistant Chief, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Dear Mr. Tenny: 

Reference is made to your memorandum of April 21, 1925, trans- 
mitting a letter received from Alexis L. Clark, Chief, Bureau of 
Markets of the State of New Jersey, relative to the use of the word 
“certified” in describing various articles of commerce. It is stated 
that the word is used very widely in the sense that the articles 
so described have been inspected, approved, and certified by a 
governmental agency but that the term is also being used in some 
localities when such governmental inspection has not been made. 
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In the iatter cases the certification is made by the grower, owners 
or shippers. Mr. Clark is seeking methods of curtailing the use 
of the word “certified” in such a manner as to mislead the public, 
and desires advice concerning the registration of the word in the 
Patent Office as a trademark and consideration of the question of 
misbranding. 

As to whether the word “certified” may be registered in the 
United States Patent Office in connection with a particular brand 
of potatoes or other articles of interstate commerce, it may be said 
that under the Trademark Act of February 20, 1905, as amended, 
the registration of merely words or devices which are descriptive 
of the goods with which they are used or of the character or 
quality of such goods is prohibited; but, according to the ruling 
of the Interior Department under the Act of March 19, 1920, 
registration is permitted provided the mark is used in the sense 
of a trademark and has been so used in a bona fide manner for 
not less than one year in interstate or foreign commerce. 

It should be explained that the mere use of the word “certified” 
in connection with the word “potatoes”, or other products or arti- 
cles of interstate commerce, would not constitute a use in a trade- 
mark sense, but that if a label bearing the words “certified grade 
No. 1 potatoes” arranged in a distinctive style so as to differen- 
tiate the label from others were applied to potatoes, it would be 
considered by the United States Patent Office as registerable 
trademark subiect matter under the Act of March 19, 1920. 

In considering the question of mishranding, the meaning of the 
word “certified” would depend a great deal on the nature of the 
article to which it is applied. When applied to milk it undoubtedly 
conveys the idea, in many sections of the country, of an official 
endorsement, due, no doubt, to the enactment of the local ordi- 
nanee providing for official certification. In this respect it has 
reference to the quality of the milk. The term, when applied to 
other commodities, may create the same impression; in fact, the 
Bureau of Chemistry, at the present time, uses it in that sense in 
their color certification work. The use of a word in connection 
with a certain product may be established by a governmental 
agency, and that word intended to, and does, convey to the public 
certain facts and representation relative to the goods. If the word 
is then used by persons with a broader significance than tht es- 
tablished by prior usage, the public may be misled. Such practice 
may well constitute misbranding; in fact, at this time, there is 
a cise pending in Philadelphia in which the Department is seeking 
to establish that wider signification of the word than established 
by the Department is a mishranding insofar as the word “certified” 
is applied to color. 

The purpose of the Food and Drugs Act is exceedingly well 
stated in the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of United States v. 95 Barrels of Vinegar (2605 U. S., 
438-442), in the following language: 
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“The statute is plain and direct. Its comprehensive terms con- 
demn every statement, design and device which may mislead or 
deceive. Deception may result from the use of statements not 
technically false or which may be literally true. The aim of the 
statute is to prevent that resulting from indirection and ambiguity, 
as well as from statements which are false. It is not difficult to 
choose statements, designs and devices which will not deceive. 
Those which are ambiguous and liable to mislead should be read 
favorably to the accomplishment of the purpose of the act. The 
statute applies to food and the ingredients and substances con- 
tained therein. It was enacted to enable purchasers to buy food 
for what it really is.” 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) C. W. BOYLE 
Assistant Solicitor 


Suggestions concerning this vital question are being solicited 
from every one interested in the certified seed potato industry. 
Therefore, if you have any suggestions to make do not hesitate 
to send them in at your earliest convenience. Yours may be the 
best and the best is wanted before any action is taken.—Walter 
M. Peacock. 


BOGUS CERTIFICATION TAGS 


I have read with considerah'e interest the items in The Potato 
News Bulletin concerning the imitation or hogus certification tags. 
This matter evidently has not caused as much concern in Michigan 
as it has in some other states. We have had enough experience, 
however, with the misrepresentation of tags to justify taking 
action as soon as possible to prevent this nuisance. 

Since this is a matter of country wide concern it would seem 
that the Potato Association of America could well spend con- 
siderable effort in taking action to remedy the trouble. No doubt, 
a special committee has already been appointed or will be ap- 
pointed or will be appointed in the near future by the officers 
of the Association to make investigations into this matter and 
to furnish a report at the next annual meeting on what has been 
done and what can be done to protect the certified seed potato 
industry. I think that it is possible in some of the states to pass 
seed laws which would necessitate the seller of seed potatoes 
to offer their potatoes for sale in compliance with certain fixed 
official standards. As it is at the present time a large majority 
of potatoes that are offered for seed purposes are table stock. The 
percentages of varietal mixture, or of various diseases are not 
known, nor is any statement made as to their origin of the seed. 
If such legislative bills could be passed in some of the states it 
would surely help to increase the demand for certified seed. It 
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would seem that the consumption of certified seed for planting 
purposes should be very much greater than it is at the present time. 
—H. C. Moore, Chief Inspector, E. Lansing, Mich. 


BOGUS CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES IN CANADA 


We have had complaints from Eastern as well as Western Can- 
ada that potatoes to which tags are attached similar to the one 
below are being sold to unsuspecting purchasers as “certified” 
seed potatoes. 


OHIOS 


CERTIFIED Gold Seal 


“To le grown in Northern North Dakota 
on black soil, non-irrigated, to be selected 
from the best producing fields for TYPE, 
EARIY MATURITY, FREEDOM 
FROM DISEASE. 

JOHN J. KELLY 

Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
“While this seed is selected with the 
greatest care and is the finest quality, 
John J. Kelly will not be in any way re- 
sponsible for the crop.” 


You will no doubt agree that Mr. Kelly’s certificate means ab- 
solutely nothing, and we are compelled to spend considerable time 
and money in trying to undeceive people in this regard. More- 
over, the sale of such potatoes as “certified” seed is against the 
law in Canada, and any dealer who, unaware of such regulations, 
holds for sale Mr. Kelly's “certified” seed potatoes, renders him- 
self liable to prosecution and summary fine on conviction. I am 
quite sure that the officials in charge of certification systems in 
vogue in the United States would also agree that such bogus 
certificates are detrimental to our efforts—H. T. Gussow. 


We are very much interested in the discussions being carried 
on in The Potato News Bulletin on the mis-use of certified tags. 
We have companies operating in this state, using such tags this 
vear. In fact such mis-use has gone so far, we believe, as to in- 
clude the use of tags labelled “Red River Stock” in the eastern 
part of the state. We have also in the sale of certified seed run into 
this competition in several states, this year. In a year of low 
prices, it is pretty mean competition. We certainly trust that 
we can all cooperate in some way in overcoming this mis-use of the 
word “certified..—W. V. Longley, Director Secd Department, 
Minnesota Potato Growers’ Exchange, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The following copies of imitation certification tags were pub- 
lished in The Eye, dated May 18, 1925. 

“Certified seed potatoes grown in non-irrigated Red River Valley, 
Minnesota and North Dakota, black soil. Carefully grown, in- 
spected and certified for seed purposes. True to variety named. 
Visibly free from disease or decay of any kind, as per sworn 
statement attached covering this car of potatoes.” 


“Certified Red River Ohios. When packed this sack contains 
120 Ibs, northern grown, carefully selécted, non-irrigated, blac! 
soil Red River Valley Ohios certified to be suitable for seed pur- 


poses.” 


POTATO PRODUCTION IN THE NORTHERN GREAT 
PLAINS REGION 


H. O. Werner 
Nebraska College of Agriculture 


In the Northern Great Plains Region some potato production 
methods differ very greatly from those in common use in regions 
of greater rainfall. Potatoes can be raised successfully as a late 
crop, relatively far south in this plains region, because of the high 
altitude. Throughout western Nebraska, northeastern Colorado, 
eastern Wyoming, western North and South Dakota and a large 
part of Montana, relatively similar plains conditions prevail. The 
rainfall and temperature vary locally but the general character of 
the climate is very much the same throughout. As the writer is 
most familiar with western Nebraska, most of this article will be 
confined to a discussion of that region. Most of the information 
concerning methods will, however, apply as well to the other por- 
tions of the Northern Great Plains. 

The western Nebraska dry land potato region is practically lim- 
ited to Box Butte, Dawes, Sioux, Sheridan, Scotts Bluff and Kimball 
counties. (Some area in several of these counties are under irriga- 
tion but that will not be considered at this time.) From these dry 
land areas in western Nebraska about 2,000 cars of potatoes are 
shipped in an average season. The altitude of these counties is from 
3,000 to 5,000 feet above sea level. In these counties the mean tem- 
perature for the potato season (June 1 to September 30) is from 66° 
to 68° F. The mean annual precipitation is from 14 to 19 inches, 
of which about one-half, or 7 to 9 inches, falls during the potato 
growing season. Sometimes, however, the rainfall during this 
period is less than 4 inches. To those growers accustumed to a pre- 
cipitation of 40 inches or more, this may seem to be a very small 
amount of rainfall. However, by the use of proper soil moisture 
conservation methods good crops can be produced under these rela- 
tively extreme conditions. While the potato plants will not develop 
a crop of tubers during periods of extreme heat and drought, they 
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| survive such adverse periods and then are able to profit by favorable 
conditions later in the summer better than can most farm crops, 
especially the cereals. Moisture is the principal factor limiting 
potato production in this region. 


Most of the soils of the region are suited to potato production. 
They range from very fine sands to silts, but sandy and fine sandy 
loams predominate. 

Rotations are not yet generally established in the dry land regions. 
In order to avoid soil-borne potato diseases, the potato crop should 
not occupy the land more than once in five years. As there is gen- 
erally plenty of land available and as the other crops benefit by the 
improved soil conditions following potatoes, a long rotation is quite 
generally beneficial. Because of the low rainfall, leguminous crops 
are not now used in the rotation. When manure is used it follows 
the potato crops. They cause the soil to be too loose and dry and 
are generally credited with increasing the amount of scab. A good 
system for maintaining the organic matter content in these soils 
still remains to be worked out. 

Generally growers prefer to have corn precede potatoes. Potatoes 
are followed by spring oats (in preference to spring wheat, because 
the delayed maturity of spring wheat on potato land increases the 
danger of rust), and the oats are followed by two or three years of 
small grain. 

Soil Preparation 

Early spring plowing is generally the best practice. Careful 
growers then maintain the soil in good cultural condition and keep 
down all weed growth by disking, harrowing and floating whenever 
necessary. The soil is thus in condition to hold all moisture falling 
upon it and to prevent the loss of any moisture received earlier. 
When such methods are used there is always enough moisture to 
start the crop and to carry it through the summer even though 
there may be no rainfall for periods of six to eight weeks or more. 


Varieties 


The Early Ohio was almost the sole variety raised in this district 
R until about seven years ago. In recent years this variety has been 
crowded out of first place by the Triumph and before long may be 

forced into third place by the Irish Cobbler. 

The Triumph is popular because of the good prices that have 
generally been paid for it during the fall and early winter. This 
variety is in great demand for January and February planting in 
the Gulf Coast states. Furthermore, the variety is less subject to 
growth cracks, knobs and scab than are the other varieties. It is 
also more productive. Many strains are practically free from serious 
mosaic. The more severe types of the disease are not very common. 
This variety is also the one most extensively grown in the irrigated 
regions. 

The Irish Cobbler is increasing in popularity. There is a growing 
seed potato market for this variety in most of the southern states, 
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in the Kaw Valley and throughout the corn belt. It is more produc- 
tive than the Early Ohio and less likely to have knobs and growth 
cracks. It is very subject to common scab. When spindle-tuber is 
present, it very seriously injures the market quality of this variety. 

lLate varieties are not grown in the dry land regions because of 
insufficient moisture. The Pearl was once extensively grown but 
has now practically been discontinued, largely because of its tend- 
ency to set few tubers per hill, which very frequently become exces- 
sively large and rough. 


Planting the Crop 


Potatoes are most successfully grown as a late crop; therefore 
the period of maximum tuber development occurs during the cool 
weather from mid-August to mid-October. There is generally an 
additional amount of rainfall during this period. Tubers developed 
late in the season are of better type and generally more free from 
scab and second growth than are those developed earlier. The 
most commonly preferred dates for planting are from June 10th to 
June 20th. Plantings after June 25th are generally too late. 

The customary planting distance is 3% feet between rows and 
about 16 inches in the row. Where Triumphs are grown for seed 
many growers plant only 12 or 13 inches apart, as small tubers are 
preferred for seed purposes by southern planters. On the other 
hand it might be advisable for seed producers to plant large seed 
pieces weighing 3 ounces or more, 20 inches to 2 feet apart. This 
would facilitate roguing and would eliminate much loss of seed 
occurring in dry soils when small seed pieces are planted. Due to 
the limited amount of moisture practically every year, and great 
scarcity some years, there is some risk in planting too much seed 
per acre in that the moisture available may not be sufficient to main- 
tain the large vine growth and may be insufficient to develop a crop 
of tubers at the same time. 

Cultivation early in the season is of great importance because 
every bit of soil moisture must be conserved for crop development. 
The most careful growers “blind cultivate” the field to a depth of 
5 to 7 inches very soon after planting. This is followed by har- 
rowing, which levels down the ridges, or by cultivation with the 
weeder. Some growers use the weeder until the plants are 10 to 12 
inches high. It is doubtful, however, whether the good done by 
such late “weeding” offsets the damage to the plants. If the early 
culture is thorough, later cultivation is of less importance. Due to 
the long stolons of the Triumph variety, it is important to keep 
cultivator shovels six inches or more from the plants. The ground 
is not ridged but is kept as nearly level as possible. This is very 
feasible with the Triumph variety, which produces tubers at consid- 
erable depth. With the Cobblers and Ohios, which develop tubers 
more nearly to the surface, very slight ridging is desirable in order 
to avoid sunburnt potatoes. During the fall, if digging is delayed 
or cold weather threatens, many growers throw up a high wide 
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ridge over the row, preferably with a disk cultivator. This serves 
as an excellent protection against frost. 

Insect pests are of relatively little consequence. Some regions 
are troubled with Colorado potato beetles, but due to the common 
practice of late planting, many fields have little or no infestation of 
this pest. Recently the flea beetle has become a serious pest in 
several areas, doing considerable damage to the tubers. Aphids 
and leaf hoppers are practically unknown, probably due to the unfa- 
vorable environment for such soft-bodied insects. The sparse vege- 
tation provides little protection to such insects and the low humidity 
is also an unfavorable factor. 

Diseases 


Spindle-tuber is possibly the most serious disease at the present 
time. It does considerable damage to the appearance of the crop 
and still greater damage to the yield, when infected tubers are used 
for seed purposes. Many strains of seed are almost free from this 
disease. It is quite generally recognized by the seed growers and 
is being held in check and even reduced by seed selection and 
roguing. 

Mosaic is not present to as great an extent as in the more humid 
regions. The more severe forms, such as rugose mosaic have almost 


Fig. 1. Seed potato growers inspecting comparative seed potato 
trial plat on annual potato tour. 

been eliminated. Mild mosaic is fairly common in some lots, but 
when it is the only disease present, it does relatively little damage. 
During the hot weather of July and early August, mild mosaic 
symptoms disappear, but rugose mosaic can quite generally still be 
detected. In order to safeguard the certification work with respect 
to mosaic, forty-pound samples ef each lot of seed potatoes are 
planted in a comparative trial plat during the early part of May. 
The plants in this plat are large enough to permit accurate mosaic 
readings to be made during the first week in July, before the pro- 
longed hot weather has begun. Fields planted with lots showing 
a high per cent of mosaic in the trial plat are dropped without 
further inspection. 

Rhizoctonia is seldom very serious. At the time of planting 
(June) the soil is quite warm so that little damage is done to the 
young plants by this disease. 
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Common scab in some seasons is quite serious. Crop rotation 
and late planting are being used quite effectively for avoiding this 
disease. 

Fusarium wilt (Fusarium eumartii) is very serious in a few 
regions. Long time rotations and the use of clean seed are being 
used very effectively for protection against this disease. 

Early blight and tip burn are prevalent some seasons. These are 
the only foliage diseases and because of their rare occurrence Bor- 
deaux has hardly ever been used. The common Late Blight is 
unknown in the region, thanks to the low humidity. 

Powdery dry rot was at one time a very serious menace to the 
industry. This disease now does relatively much less damage 
because the growers have learned to handle the potatoes much more 
carefully at harvest time and to store them under better conditions. 


Fig. 2. Crates are used by some growers, in taking potatoes from 
field to cellar. Half sacks are, however, most commonly 
used. 


Harvesting. The crop is generally dug between September 20 
and October 15. Digging sometimes continues until the end of 
October, but such delay is accompanied by considerable risk of 
severe frost damage. Due to the habit of the Triumph variety in 
setting tubers deep and at the end of long stolons, digging the crop 
is a difficult task. Special extra wide diggers are proving most sat- 
isfactory in that they cut fewer potatoes. When the soil is dry at 
digging time special precaution must be used to prevent injury by 
the digger chains. One of these precautions is to remove the second 
chain (shaker) or replace it with sloping rods. 

In most of the region potatoes are picked up by Sioux Indians 
from the Rosebud and Pine Ridge reservations in South Dakota. 
The Indians camp on the farm and work for a stipulated amount 
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Modern Potato Machinery 


The Latest Approved after many years of Practical Experience 
IRON AGE HIGH PRESSURE TRACTION SPRAYERS 


PROTECT YOUR CROP. INSURE YOUR PROFIT. 


The No. 357L Traction Sprayer shown here has all the strong IRON AGE 
features, the new Triplex Pump, the new IRON AGE Pressure 
* Retainer and Pump Relief, 100-gallon cylindrical tank. 


No. 357L | — 
| TRACTION 
SPRAYER 


‘ 
| 


As shown here it is equipped with the ceitLratead twelve-nozzle Drop 
Bar for spraying four rows. This mey be replaced with the regular 
eight-row Bar. 


THE ASSISTED FEED POTATO PLANTER 


known as the 100 per cent Planter, is unequaled for absolute accuracy 
in planting. 


THE IRON AGE POTATO DIGGERS, 


Traction or Engine-driven, have wide elevator, are easy-running and 
give thorough spearation. 


Write for catalogues describing these machines, also Garden Tools, 
Horse Hoes and Cultivators, etc. 


Fred H. Bateman Company 


624 So. WASHINGTON SQ., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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per head per day. Generally settlement must be made at the end 
of each day for that day’s work. Until recently the universal de- 
mand of the Indians was that they be paid each day with only silver 
dollars. The squaws are universally conceded to be the best pickers. 

Potatoes are generally picked into wire baskets and dumped into 
sacks until the sacks are half full. Some growers still use the obso- 
lete method of having the pickers empty the baskets into a grain 
wagon box. The latter method results in much bruising, which is 
especially undesirable because of the dry rot that follows. 


Fig. 3. A common type of western Nebraska potato cellar. 


Fig. 4. Interior of potato cellar shown in Fig. 3. 
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Storage facilities have been greatly increased and improved in 
recent years. Practically every potato grower has a potato cellar 
large enough to store most of his crop. Due to the low rainfall, the 
construction of potato cellars is a relatively simple matter. They 
are generally made by excavating a hole from 3 to 5 feet deep. This 
is roofed over with heavy timbers, upon which woven wire is placed. 
About one foot of straw is placed on the wire and then a foot or 
more of dirt is placed on the straw. When properly managed, such 
cellars seldom require supplemental heat. They maintain a rela- 
tively uniform temperature of from 35° to 40° F. 

These cellars are mostly well provided with ventilation facilities, 
many of them with a circulating system. They generally have a 
ten-foot driveway with bins on either side. Large doors at each end 
permit driving through the cellar. 


HOW TO INCREASE THE DEMAND AND PRICE OF 
POTATOES 


E. P. Miller 


With the belief that all laws, including that of averages, must, and 
will eventually work out, most of us expect a better potato season next 
year both in increased production and disinterested sentiment on the 
part of the trade. 

I have heard many arguments as to whether sentiment made the 
market or the market affected sentiment, and a good argument per- 
haps can be put up on either side of the question, but to me it seems 
that we can not expect what we call a good market without the proper 
sentiment to start. 

For the past three years with labor employed at a very satisfactory 
wage certainly consumsers without any hardship might have paid twice 
as much for potatoes as they have. 

When the government reports first came out last season we were in 
receipt of numerous letters asking us to support a movement to induce 
the newspapers to publish the fact that there was a very large crop of 
potatoes and to urge the people to eat them more freely. The idea was 
all right, but in my opinion the application of it was really harmful, for 
few people can be found who will eat more potatoes because there are 
more of them and the consumption is not materially affected by price 
within reason, especially when the country is prosperous. 

If the fact of over-production could be driven home in producing 
sections to the end that more strict grading be followed and more in- 
ferior potatoes fed to stock, the result would be very beneficial; but 
when this fact is disseminated in the consuming district it has the effect 
of discouraging the general merchant in a small town from storing 
a car of potatoes in the fall and also the consumer who would buy 
and put away 10 to 20 bushels for winter use if he thought he was 
going to get them cheaper then than he could later on. 
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A good supply of potatoes at small consuming points is very desirable 
because there are periods in the winter when local shipments can not be 
made to the small towns with safety. 

The right kind of propaganda for the consuming section is to eat 
more potatoes, not to help some one else, but because they are a good 
food and a cheap food. I opine that the general increasing belief that 
potatoes are very fattening has had much to do with the apparent de- 
crease in consumption per capita. 


If, instead of inducing the newspapers to publish articles about the 
large supply of potatoes, equal or greater effort would be devoted to 
inducing them to publish articles on the food value of potatoes, I am 
certain the result would be very beneficial to the potato industry. May 
I suggest that all of my fellow members in The Potato Association of 
America bear this in mind and at every opportunity get something across 
that will indicate the benefit of potatoes as a food. 


Contrary to the belief of a few years ago, the majority of farmers 
now think that strict grading should be practiced ; yet it is difficult for 
any individual to be other than human; naturally if some one will 
buy an article which we possess most of us are perfectly willing to sell it. 
In my opinion it is a very bad practice and one which to a considerable 
extent | plead guilty, to pay the same price for potatoes at points of 
production regardless of quality; yet competition forces us against our 
better judgment to do this and other things occasionally. 

So far as our organization is concerned, we intend to spend consid- 
erable time with our local buyers this summer endeavoring to show 
them the advantage of buying on the basis of quality. That they are 
not all easy to convince or willing to do this is due to the fear of offend- 
ing the farmer to whom they offer a lower price. My answer to this 
has always been: What of offending the farmer who received no more 
for better potatoes than his neighbor who has poor ones to sell; it is 
better to offend three farmers who do not attempt to raise good stock 
than one who does. However, I must confess the difficulty is not to be 
as lightly overcome as might appear to those without actual experience 
in potato buying. 

The closing of this season bids fair to be at better prices than have 
prevailed on the average due to the fact that a very considerable quan- 
tity of potatoes have been wasted, fed to stock, and also that the south- 
ern crop is below the average. 

Let us hope that next season whether the crop be above or below 
normal the public will read less of the fect that there will be more 
potatoes than they will be able to consume and receive more enlighten- 
ment as to their advantage in consuming more. 

I really feel that our Association can be very helpful along these 
lines and that it is not too early to start this kind of propaganda. 

As to prospects in the seed demand the coming season, we note 
especially in the South and in the Central States also, an increasing 
interest on the part of farmers in securing good seed. 

Prof. R. F. Howard, in charge of our Southern Extension Division 
Work, has conducted seed experiment plots in many sections and we 
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OK CHAMPION—4-ROW SPRAYER 


The Four-Row Sprayer has proven it’s merits for many years. Our all- 
Brass, double acting, bronze ball valve Force Pump is a marvel in per- 
formance. 

The Sprayer comes regularly equipped with pipe arranged for four 
rows, one nozzle to the row. The same pipe may be arranged to spray two 
rows, 2 or 3 nozzles to the row, as shown above. 

We invite your inquiry so that we can explain this Sprayer more fully. 


Address: 
CHAMPION CORPORATION 
333 Sheffield Ave., Hammond, Indiana 


have been greatly pleased and satisfied with the interest and appre- 
ciation shown by small growers who heretofore had not an opportunity 
to observe these practical demonstrations. We are so convinced of the 
value of this work that we intend to extend our facilities along these 
lines as fast as possible. 


BUYING POTATOES ON QUALITY BASIS 
Walter M. Peacock 


During the summers of 1911 and 1912 the writer bought potatoes 
for a wholesale commission firm in regions where he was unacquainted 
with the growers and competition among eight to ten buyers was very 
keen. When starting out this advice was given: “Watch the market 
closely, use your own judgment and buy potatoes that will sell at a 
profit.” 

Occasionally my fatker was fortunate enough to sell a load of pota- 
toes at a premium price to top off cars, that is to make a carload 
look good on top; but this method never appealed to the writer, 
for a well-loaded car should contain the same quality potatoes 
throughout. With this thought and my employer's advice in mind 
| started out buying and loading potatoes direct from farms that 
would sell at a profit. 
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Previous experience had taught me that uniformly graded, smooth 
tubers, free from serious cuts and bruises and grown on the right type 
of soil would sell for a higher price in the retail markets. For these 
reasons conclusion was drawn that the farmer should not only get a 
higher price for fancy potatoes when a carload needed topping off, 
but all the time. 

Therefore from 3 to 5 cents more per bushel was paid for the better 
stock than the average price, and as I look back I doubt whether a high 
enough premium was paid. A grower whose potatoes are inferior, 
or mediocre, should not expect as high a price for them as for fancy 
stock. It is doubtful whether the grower whose potatoes may be of 
an inferior grade would feel offended if potatoes in that region were 
bought on quality basis. But to pay the same price for all regardless 
of quality is detrimental to the potato industry. 

The report to the commission firm on the first carload was as fol- 
lows: “One carload of fancy potatoes from bottom to top and it should 
call for a fancy price.” It did and with no complaints. The same judg- 
ment was used in buying all others handled by the writer. 

As a result there were no complaints from the receiver’s end; the 
consumer was willing to pay the difference in price for well-graded and 
smooth tubers of high quality; the producer graded his potatoes with 
the satisfied feeling that it was profitable to put up a high-class product ; 
the commission firm was pleased with the results because it doubled its 
buying agent's salary. So everyone shared in the profits gained by 
buying and loading fancy cars of potatoes. 


HEREAFTER—SIZED SEED POTATOES 
Julian Dimock 


Three years ago at the Eastern States Exposition, the writer exhibited 
certified seed potatoes graded to three sizes. Size A was 6 to 12 ounces ; 
size B, 4+ to 6 ounces; size C, 2 to 4+ ounces. 

A few cooks stopped to look at them, exclaiming “How pretty,” but 


as we were not catering to users of tablestock we temporarily shelved 
the experiment. 

This season we sized our own seed. Here are cutting records fresh 
from the planting crew: 

Oversize (i. e., over 12 ounces), 17 crates per day per worker. 
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2 to 12 ounces (Vt. Certified Seed limits), 24 crates per day. 

2 to 5 ounces, 32 crates per day per worker. 

114 to 2 ounces (second size seed), 50 crates per day per worker 
(with rack). 

All of this seed was cut to go through an Iron Age two-man planter. 
The waste was 8% for oversize, 4% for 2 to 12 ounces, and 1 bushel 
out of 600 for second size. 

If 16 bushels of cut seed per acre are planted, the cutting costs plus 
waste for the three sizes figuring the original seed cost at $1.50 per 
bushel would make the cost per acre as follows: 

Oversize, $28.32; 2 to 12 ounces, $20.50; 14% to 2 ounces, $24.80. 

It will take only about one trial to convince the buyer of the value 
of sized seed. Just as the Ford owner who has once had a ride in a 
flivver with balloon tires will never again willingly go back to ordinary 
tires, so thereafter the potato grower will insist that his seed be sized 
and he will turn a deaf ear to the man offering him field run or 2 to 14 
ounce-size such as present practices permit. 

It matters little what the size is so long as all the tubers are the same; 
although the 2 to 5 ounce is the prettiest, the 114 to 2 is the handiest and 
possibly, the best. However, this is still a mooted question. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD SEED POTATOES FOR 
THE GULF COAST STATES 


R. F. Howard, 
Manager Southern Extension Department of Albert Miller & Co. 


The past year the writer has had the interesting opportunity of 
assisting several County Agricultural Agents in conducting some 
seed potato demonstrations in lower Texas. 

The objects of these demonstrations are: First, they were in- 
tended to serve as a means of calling the grower's attention to the 
fact that both yield and quality are materially reduced when poor 
seed is used; secondly, it was thought that the performance record 
of the various lots of seed used in the plats would be an excellent 
basis upon which to select strains for Northern seed production. 

In all instances an attempt was made to select a very uniform 
piece of land for the demonstration plat. The growers, local dealers, 
and in some instances the Agricultural Colleges of the North fur- 
nished the samples used in these plats. , 

Approximately three hundred commercial growers had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing these potatoes grown in comparative rows, and to 
note the differences in yield and quality at harvest time. 

Field meetings were held at some of these plats at times when 
the growers could see the various diseases that are responsible for 
low yields and poor quality. Most of the growers in the South are 
familiar with such diseases as scab and fusarium, but it was found 
that few of them had ever been impressed with the economic im- 
portance of mosaic, spindle-tuber and rhizoctonia. 
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A month or more before harvest time it was plainly evident that 
some lots had as much as 20 per cent mosaic, as well as other 
diseases, while certain other lots were nearly free from disease. 
At harvest time it was shown that there was a rather direct corre- 
lation between yield and quality of the tubers and the presence of 
disease. The plat in the Rio Grande Valley at San Benito, grown 
under the direct supervision of County Agricultural Agent L. H. 
Alsmeyer, revealed the fact that the average per acre yield of all 
certified or field inspected seed was 32 bushels more than the aver- 
age yield of all ordinary commercial lots. 

At these field meetings it was interesting to note that most of 
the discussion centered around the question of how the southern 
grower might obtain seed reasonably free from mosaic and spindle- 
tuber. They realize more than ever before that it is extremely 
hazardous to buy seed potatoes solely upon the appearance of the 
tubers. 

With regard to mosaic and spindle tuber, it has been conclusively 
shown by the State Agricultural College workers at Nebraska, the 
Extension Service at Louisiana, and by others, that these diseases 
are tuber borne and become progressively more severe when af- 
fected stock is used as seed. This condition creates a serious problem 
in the South, where it has been and is a common practice to plant 
the first crop from northern seed for a fall crop. If the northern 
seed shows as much as 20 to 30 per cent mosaic and spindle-tuber 
as revealed by the spring crop in the South, it is safe to predict 
that the fall crop planted from this same stock will be less than 
one-half of a normal yield. 

With these facts becoming well known by the southern grower, 
there will no doubt be an increasing demand for northern seed that 
has been field inspected by authorities of State Departments of Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Colleges, responsible State Associations and 
by seed firms that have an established reputation for honest dealing. 


SELECTING YOUR SEED POTATOES 


R. G. Newton, Supt. 
Experimental Station, Invermere, B. C. 


The potato crop is reduced in yield by diseases probably to a greater 
extent than are other cultivated crops. Certification, or the inspection 
of the growing crop and the tubers after harvest and before shipment, 
by competent officials, has done much to improve the quality of the seed 
and to increase the yields of potatoes. 

A system has been followed at Invermere Experimental Station which 
goes a step further, and which to date has given marked results. In 
1920 individual tuber selection was adopted. The method used is as 
follows: The potatoes are brought out of storage and placed in trays 
in a lighted basement. In three or four weeks, according to variety, 
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amount of light and the temperature of the basement, the potatoes 
should have sprouts from one quarter to one-half inch in length. Only 
tubers showing strong, thick, vigorous sprouts are selected for 
planting. 

All varieties have not the same sprouting tendencies or characteristics 
but the grower will readily learn to distinguish the strong, healthy sprouts 
and will select accordingly. By this method the average yield of 17 
varieties under test during the past 5 years has more than doubled. 
The average yield of the 17 varieties from 1915 to 1919 was a little 
over 12 tons per acre, while that of the same varieties for the years 
1920 to 1924 was a little over 25 tons per acre. While it is not quite 
technically correct to compare one five-year period with another, yet the 
marked results and information from other experimental work lead us 
strongly to recommend this practice. 


THE POTATO SITUATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


From statistice which have been gathered to date and from the 
press and other reports, it would appear that the acreage planted to 
potatoes in this Province this year is considerably increased. The 
probable reasons for this are due to (1) the growers received very 
favorable prices for their 1924 crop; (2) the farmers are beginning 
to realize that potatoes are a good cash crop which work well into 
the rotation on the farm. 

During the past few years British Columbia has been quite a heavy 
importer of potatoes. These are times, however, when the farmer 
must undertake to grow those crops for which there is a ready market. 
In view of the fact that the climate and soil conditions generally in 
this Province are well adapted for the production of potatoes, it would 
only seem natural that our farmers should concentrate more on potato 
growing in the future than they have done in the past. The impetus 
which has been given to the certified seed work through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has no doubt had a marked effect in stimulating 
interest in potato growing. Farmers are receiving more information 
than they ever did before regarding the control of diseases, best 
varieties to grow and cultural methods to practice. 

At the time of writing, early potatoes are up and look to be in good 
condition, although rain would be very helpful in most districts. The 
late crop has been in the ground for some time now in several of the 
larger potato growing areas of the interior, but in the coast districts 
planting of late varieties is now in full swing. 


CHANGES IN THE POTATO INDUSTRY SINCE 1922 
Wm. H. Martin 


The potato industry in Central Jersey has undergone marked changes 
in the past three years. In addition to the fact that there has been 
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a considerable reduction in acreage, a survey shows that there has 
been a change in varieties, as well as in the source and kind of seed 
planted. In the years following the war, the American Giant variety 
fell into disfavor, not only because it was bringing less money than 
round stock, but the quality was so poor that the whole industry suf- 
fered. Realizing this fact, a drive was made to discontinue the grow- 
ing of the Giant. That this campaign has been successful is apparent 
from the figures presented below, obtained by Allen G. Waller, giving 
the per cent of seed potatoes of each of the three important varieties 
sold by one of the largest dealers in Central Jersey over a 10-year 
period and are considered to be fairly representative of the three Cen- 
tral Jersey counties. 


Giant Cobbler Mountain 

% 
80 7 13 
Oe 74 10 16 
66 15 19 
55 21 24 


In 1916, 80 per cent of the seed sold was the American Giant variety, 
as compared with only 15 per cent in 1925. It will be seen from the 
table that the Giant is being largely replaced by the Irish Cobbler variety, 
the sales increasing 48 per cent in the 10-year period, while the increase 
in the Green Mountain variety was only 17 per cent. 

In 1922 a questionnaire was sent to the Central Jersey dealers. In 
1922 approximately 60 per cent of the potato acreage in Central Jersey 
was planted with the American Giant variety. All of the dealers re- 
porting handled Giants, and in many cases the sales of this variety ex- 
ceeded all others combined. Answers to the 1925 questionnaire were 
furnished by thirteen dealers, only four of whom sold any Giants. In 
one case 15 per cent of the seed sold was this variety, while in the other 
three cases it was only 5 per cent. It is safe to assume that not more 
than 3 per cent of the acreage in 1925 is planted with the American 
Giant variety in contrast to 60 per cent in 1922, and 80 per cent in 1916. 
This year the Irish Cobbler is the variety most commonly planted, fol- 
lowed by the Green Mountain, American Giant, Russet Rural and 
Smooth Rural. The last two varieties are receiving a thorough trial 
this year and should they prove to be satisfactory they will be planted 
more extensively in the future. 

In addition to a chance in the varieties planted, the seed for planting 
this year’s crop was obtained from a larger number of sources than 
in 1922. In that year, for example, only one dealer sold Prince Ed- 
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ward Island seed; this year, five dealers handled this seed, 65 per cent 
of the total amount handled by one dealer coming from this section. 
Less seed was purchased from New York this year than in 1922, due 
probably to the fact that in the latter year a large part of the American 
Giant seed potatoes was purchased in New York. For planting this 
year’s crop the important sources of seed are: Maine, New York, New 
Jersey, Virginia, Prince Edward Island and Vermont, in the order 
named. Smaller lots came from New Brunswick, Can., South Dakota 
and Michigan. 

Another striking change in the seed potato situation has been the 
brisk demand on the part of the growers for certified seed. In 1922 
several of the dealers reported that they had never handled any certified 
seed, one reported that 54 per cent of the seed sold by him was certified, 
and several others 5 per cent. In that year less than 15 per cent of the 
seed sold by the dealers was certified. This year there has been an 
enormous increase in the sales of certified seed, every one of the 13 
dealers reporting that a considerable portion of the seed sold by them 
was certified. In two instances all the seed sold was certified, in 
several others it amounted to 90 per cent of the total sales. In 
only one case was it less than 50 per cent and in this the dealer 
had obtained 66 per cent of the seed sold from a section where 
certification was not practiced. The dealers’ replies indicate that 
at least 75 per cent of the seed planted in Central Jersey this year 
was certified. 

The change from 60 per cent Giants in 1922 to less than 3 per cent 
this year, and the increase from 15 to 75 per cent in the use of certified 
eed, indicates that the Central Jersey growers are making an effort to 
improve the industry. The changes indicated should result not only in 
larger yields but in a better quality product and should enable the Cen- 
iral Jersey potato growers to take their former favorable place in the 
market. 


KIWANIS CLUB OF HOT SPRINGS, S. D. 
George H. Valentine 


At the Potato Day dinner given by the Kiwanis Club, Hot 
Springs, S. D., at the Evans Hotel, Tuesday evening, 160 persons 
were present and fully half of these were farmers and their fam- 
ilies. The wives of club members were also among the guests. 

At 7:30 dinner was served. After this had been fully enjoyed 
Col. J. A. Barker, president of the club, announced that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was the inauguration of a cooperative move- 
ment between town and country people for the production of more 
and better potatoes in this vicinity. Each club member had invited 
a farmer and his wife to be present, also any boys of the family 
between 12 and 18 years of age. The farmers in the vicinity of 
Hot Springs made up the list of guests. 

It is proposed by the Kiwanis Club that each member of the club 
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shall furnish one bushel of certified seed potatoes to a boy who 
promises to put them in and tend them properly, the sponsor mem- 
ber to take an interest in the production throughout the season. At 
harvest time another Potato Day will be celebrated, with achieve- 
ment displays and stories. 


SPRAY RINGS FOR WEST VIRGINIA POTATO GROWERS 
Dee Crane 
Potato Specialist, West Virginia Extension Division 


Due to the fact that late blight and other diseases and insects 
play such an important part in the production of potatoes in West 
Virginia, and that the acreage of many of our growers is so small 
that they cannot afford to purchase an effective sprayer on ac- 
count of the cost being prohibitive, plans have been worked out by 
means of which a single grower or a group working together can 
purchase a machine that will do the work in an entirely satisfac- 
tory and economic way. The plans for a spray ring are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Where a group will combine money and work together, they 
buy a sprayer by each taking equal share or otherwise each taking 
such stock as he may be able to contribute toward the purchase 
of the machine. Then they elect or choose someone of their num- 
ber who will operate the machine for which they agree to pay a 
satisfactory wage for time employed. The operator starts with 
A, and when his work is completed, A delivers the machine to B, 
and in this way no time is lost and he continues from one to an- 
other as they come in their turns until the circle is complete. The 
operator continues in this way each period of two weeks or as reg- 
ularly as he sprays, which should be 10 to 14 days, as weather 
permits. The grower, using his own team, furnishes spray ma- 
terial and assists the operator. 

2. Someone who is centrally located purchases a machine, all 
the growers agreeing to pay him so much per acre for doing the 
work, they furnishing all spray materials and water convenient. 

Where acreage is sufficient to justify individual ownership is the 
ideal condition. 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF NEW BRUNSWICK SEED 
POTATO GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


O. C. Hicks, Secretary-Treasurer 


The N. B. Seed Potato Growers’ Inc., a cooperative seed potato 
marketing Association organized in 1924, held its first annual 
meeting at the Department of Agriculture office, Fredericton, May 


29, 1925. 


ANAGON pA 


from mine to consumep 


COPPER SULPHATE 


(Blue Vitrol or Bluestone) 
An Almost Chemically Pure Product Manufactured by 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
PURE ANACONDA ELECTROLYTIC COPPER AND AL- 
MOST C. P. SULPHURIC ACID ARE USED. THE COPPER 
SULPHATE PRODUCED IS THE PUREST OBTAINABLE 
FOR MAKING 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


Distributed by 
APOTHECARIES HALL COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN. 


“FRIEND” POTATO SPRAYERS 


BEST BY TEST 


NOW IS THE TIME TO INSURE YOUR 1925 POTATO CROP 
AGAINST BUGS AND BLIGHT. Don't risk losing your 1925 
PROFITS. THE BEST WAY to save them is to spray thoroughly 
and the best way to Spray is with a “Friend’ WHY throw away 
your profits to bugs and blight when it’s so easy to save them 
with a “Friend’’? 

The “Friend” traction potato sprayer was the first satisfactory 
high pressure traction outfit made and there are now hundreds of 
delighted and satisfied 
users. “Iriend” traction 
sprayers have direct 
pump drive, grinding 
gears or snapping crack- 
ing chins, sprockets. 
“Friend” high pressure 
plunger pump. A traction 
sprayer that is different 
and wherein it's different 
it’s better. “Friend” gaso- 
line power potato sprayers 
are unequaled for adapta- 


bility and service. Write 
today for complete infor- 
mation. 


“Friend” Traction Sprayer at Work 


“FRIEND” MFG. CO., Gasport, N. Y. 
YOU'LL ALWAYS BE GLAD YOU BOUGHT A “FRIEND” 
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The Secretary's report for the year ended April 30 showed a 
membership of one hundred and eleven. The Association has no 
capital stock. Sales made for members are voluntary contribu- 
tions to the seasonal and varietal pools. During the year the sales 
made for 28 members amounted to 5,178 barrels potatoes which 
were sold in New Jersey, New York and Maine, U. S. A.; British 
Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario. The net price returned 
to members for Dominion Government certified seed was $1.44 and 
$1.45 per barrel for the Irish Cobbler variety and $1.14 and $1.25 
for the Green Mountain variety in the fall and spring pools respec- 
tively. The amount received from sales of potatoes was $7,646.79 
and outstanding accounts of $1,096.83. There was returned to 
members in payments for potatoes $4,751.69, with a balance of 
$413.67 still due as a final payment for potatoes contributed. 

Some advertising which the Association did in forwarding sam- 
ples of potatoes to the Canadian Trade Commissioner's office at Bris- 
tol, England, was commented upon favorably by the President who 
said that he had received orders from every dealer to whom a 
sample had been given and that his shipments had been well re- 
ceived and mutually satisfactory with one exception. 

Several members expressed satisfaction with the services ren- 
dered to them by the Association and it was decided to continue the 
organization. 


POTATO MEETINGS AND TOURS 


Potato Inspectors Will Study Diseases 


The Committee on Seed Potato Improvement and Certification 
of The Potato Association of America, of which Dr. W. H. Martin 
is Chairman wishes to announce that a regional conference of po- 
tato inspectors of Northeastern United States and adjacent prov- 
inces of Canada will be held at Freehold, N. J., on June 22 and 23 
for the purpose of studying degeneration diseases of the potato. 

Material progress has been made in securing more uniform stan- 
dards for potato certification among the different states. There is, 
however, considerable variation in the interpretation of diseases 
by inspectors from different sections. As long as this is true, the 
certified seed from the seed-producing states and provinces will 
also vary in quality. It is believed that this variation will be 
reduced by holding a conference at which inspectors of this region 
may study and discuss together the several types of degeneration 
diseases as they appear under field conditions. 

Publicity is being given to this conference in order that any 
person desiring to attend may know about it. Those planning 
to attend should notify Dr. W. H. Martin, N. J. Agrl. Exp. Station, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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KANSAS—The annual Kaw Valley Potato Tour is to be held 
the week of June 1 to 5, beginning at Topeka, Kansas. Several 
out-of-state visitors have indicated that they will be on the tour, 
including A. G. Tolaas, Chief Inspector for the state of Minne- 
sota, and P. N. Davis, of the Albert Lea Farms Company at Hollan- 
dale, Minn. 


MICHIGAN CERTIFIED SEED POTATO GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION TO HOLD FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


H. C. Moore. 


The first annual meeting of the members of the Michigan Certi- 
fied Seed Potato Growers’ Association will be held at Cadillac, 
Michigan, Friday, June 12, at 11 o’clock A. M., Standard Time, 
Court House Court Room. 

The first season’s operations of the M. C. S. P. G. A. was suc- 
cessful in handling about 125 cars of certified seed potatoes for the 
some 80 members in the new Cooperative Seed Association. 


The goal for 1925-26 will be 150 members and sell from 175 to 200 
cars of seed potatoes. The purposes of this Association are to en- 
courage the production and sale of certified seed potatoes through 
a cooperative arrangement and to improve the market quality of 
Michigan table stock potatoes by the use of certified seed and to 
improve cultural practices. 

The Michigan Certified Seed Potato Growers’ Association was 
organized last October with 27 charter members. The reason for 
the development of this organization was a desire on the part of 
the members to form a cooperative Association made up of mem- 
bers interested in selling seed potatoes cooperatively. The results 
seem to justify its existence. 

An educational program will supplement the business session of 
the annual meeting. Minor changes in the by-laws of the organ- 
ization, details of the five-year seed sales contract, and a report of 
the pool for the past season, will be among the outstanding fea- 
tures at the meeting. 


NEW JERSEY—The potato dealers of South Jersey, in coopera- 
tion with the County Agents, plan to conduct a potato tour on 
Saturday, June 27, to examine the seed source and variety test 
plots. The tour will start from Freehold at one o’clock. Seed 
growers from other sections are cordially invited to attend. 


Virginia.—The Potato Tour in Accomac County, Eastern Shore 
of Virginia will be held June 16th, beginning near the Maryland 
line and moving toward the Experiment Station at Onley. 
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Greeley District, Colo—Conditions are not favorable at the pres- 
ent time for the production of the 1925 potato crop owing to the 
extra early spring, with practically no rain. The soil is extremely 
dry, so dry in fact that great difficulty has been experienced in 
plowing and preparing the seed bed. Owing to the unusually 
‘arly warm spring weather the dugout temperatures have risen 
and seed stock has not had favorable storage. The seed has 
sprouted quite badly. The water situation is anything but encotr- 
aging. Many of the reservoirs are practically empty and many of 
the ditches have little prospect for river water for early irrigation. 
Conditions, however, may improve but farmers are not optimistic 
at the present time. The condition of the early crop is far below 
normal. A large percentage of the early planted seed has rotted 
in the ground and a considerable acreage of the earlier plantings are 
being reseeded with potatoes or other crops. The chief reasons 
for the poor condition of the early crops are inadequate moisture 
for germination, diseased seed and small undersized seed pieces. A 
large percentage of the early crop was planted with supposedly 
certified seed, but very few growers really secured certified seed. 
According to reports, many lawsuits will probably result because 
the seed was misrepresented to the farmer. Growers will begin 
planting the late crop the last week in May and unless heavy 
rains are forthcoming the early crop will have to be irrigated up. 
Growers as a rule are reluctant about irrigating up and quite fre- 
quently this operation is poorly done and no beneficial results are 
secured. Furthermore, soil demands careful tillage after such 
irrigation or it remains in poor physical condition throughout the 
season. 

Under the existing circumstances one cannot predict a normal 
crop for the Greeley District in 1925——W. C. Edmundson, Asso- 
ciate Horticulturist, May 21. 


Florida—Regarding the potato season which has just ended, 
beg to state that there were 4,600 cars of potaoes shipped from the 
Hastings belt. The prices as a whole were very good and a major- 
ity of our growers made good money. We consider this very en- 
couraging in view of the fact that we were up against the heaviest 
old potato crop the world has ever known. Our potatoes on an 
average brought four times as much as old potatoes. However, 
there is a general sentiment in this locality to reduce the acreage 
the coming year, believing that a smaller quantity would bring 
enough more money to make the deal profitable without so much 
expenditure in labor—G. W. Waller, June 3. 


Maryland.—Irish Cobblers in Worcester and Somerset Coun- 
ties are reported as in generally good condition; the stand is mostly 
90 to 95 per cent, but rather uneven. The season is backward, 
particularly in the vicinity of Snow Hill. The acreage is somewhat 
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reduced as according to the preliminary estimate furnished by 
U.S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, May 26, 1925. 
The 1924 acreage for the Eastern Shore early potatoes was esti- 
mated at 16,000 whereas the preliminary estimate for 1925 is 
14,400.—Fred W. Geise, Prof. of Truck Crops, June 2. 


Maine.—The following notes were written by C. F. Clark and 
published in The Eye June 6: Potato planting is nearly finished in 
this section. While final estimates have not been made regarding 
the acreage it is believed to be only slightly less than that of last 
year, the decrease not being as great as was expected earlier in 
the season. In the effort to keep the cost of production as low as 
possible a large number of growers have purchased the unmixed 
fertilizer ingredients, some are using a smaller amount of fertil- 
izer per acre than usual, while others are economizing in the em- 
ployment of help. 

The weather has been cold and strong winds have prevailed dur- 
ing the month of May. There have not been any prolonged wet 
periods so that conditions have been favorable for farming opera- 
tions. Vegetation, however, is somewhat backward. 


Long Island, N. Y.—The acreage planted to potatoes on Long 
Island was never larger. In 1924 we had about 66% of a full crop. 
The shortage was due to lack of moisture in July and a scourge of 
aphids which flourished in the dry weather. 

Our plants (May 25) are now about six inches high which is 
about ten days earlier than usual. Nothing but certified seed is 
used in Suffolk County and only a very little non-certified in Nas- 
sau County. 

We had a very early spring with favorable weather in which to 
plant, and the crop went into the graund in the best of condition. 

The plants have come up strong and healthy, asa rule. In some 
fields there are missing hills, some due to the seed being infected 
with late blight, causing it to rot. 

It has been very dry on the island all winter and spring. Yes- 
terday, nearly three inches of rain fell so the ground is wet enough 
for the present. 

Our growers are now busy with the cultivators and weeders. 
They are quite optimistic as to the outcome for this season’s crop.— 
H. R. Talmage, May 25. 


Prince Edward Island.—The weather has been very cool and 
generally unfavorable for the planting of seed potatoes up to the 
present date, May 26. Considerable work has been accom- 
plished in preparing the land for this crop and planting will be 
general by June Ist. Indications so far point to a less total acre- 
age than last year with some growers reducing their Irish Cob- 
bler acreage in favor of Green Mountains. Most of the seed will 
be treated with bi-chloride of mercury. 

We are busy treating seed and cutting sets for our experimental 
plots—S. G. Peppin, District Inspector. 
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Virginia—The hot dry weather has already done considerable 
injury to the late plantings. Vines have wilted down badly and on 
the lighter soils have turned yellowed. Fair yields are reported from 
those that have harvested thus far, but the bulk of the crop has 
suffered considerably. [ have not heard concerning the Eastern 
Shore region this week—H. H. Zimmerly, June 8. 


Wisconsin.—Potato planting operations have begun in many 
sections of upper Wisconsin, especially in the Rhinelander region. 
The Green Mountain growers have quite a large acreage planted 
on this date. 

Most of the Triumph growers who expect to raise seed stock 
prefer a later planting date. 

On the Spooner Branch Station the trial plots for the late vari- 
eties will be planted the last week in May. All early varieties will 
be planted about June 15. 

In relation to the seed potato improvement work in Wisconsin 
this year considerable importance is attached to the amount of in- 
dexed Triumph stock to be placed with growers in the Triumph 
producing sections of the state. From 85 to 100 bushels of seed 
were indexed at the Station greenhouses this winter and the clean 
seed has been returned to the growers with planting instructions. 
And, about 10 counties in upper Wisconsin are taking an active 
interest in this work. 

There has also been considerable exchange of seed among the 
Green Mountain growers of Wisconsin this year as some oi the 
better strains have been reserved to supplant stock showing 
tendency towards the spindle tuber trouble. 

The Wisconsin Legislature has passed favorably upon the bill 
making an appropriation to the Wisconsin Potato Growers Asso- 
ciation and the work of this Association will be reorganized and 
placed back on the same basis of operation as prevailed two years 
ago. A summer meeting of the Association will be held probably 
during the month of August at the time of the annual tour. Plans 
for summer meetings and field tours will be announced for Wiscon- 
sin during the month of June—J. G. Milward, May 22. 


SEED POTATO CERTIFICATION NOTES 


CERTIFIED SEED POTATO PRODUCTION 


The certified seed potato work which has been carried on in 
British Columbia since 1921 is progressing satisfactorily each 
year. This year, as in 1924, the work will be handled co-oper- 
atively ketween the Provincial Field Crop Branch and the Divi- 
sion of Botany, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 

On account of the large number of requests being received for 
inspection, and in order to keep the cost of carrying on the cer- 


and you ’re ready to spray 


A still better Pyrox! You know how 
effective, dependable and convenient Py- 
rox always has been. It has the most 
remarkably soft, creamy smoothness you 
ever saw in a spray material. Five min- 
utes after you pry the lid off the can, 
you can have a perfectly mixed spray 
liquid that’ll go through the finest noz- 
zles and, mistlike, put a complete cover- 
Kills bugs ing over the whole plant. 
Controls Pyrox is a deadly poison combined 
diseases with a powerful fungicide. Insects can’t 
a live or stay where Pyrox is sprayed. It 
checks blights. And it improves foliage 
—a big thing in producing quality vege- 
tables and fruits. Jars, cans, drums and 
barrels. Dealers everywhere. 


BOWKER CHEMICAL CO. 
40 West Street New York City 


Manufacturers also of BOWKER’S Arsenate of Lead; 
Caleide (high-grade_caleium arsenate); Bordeaux; Bor- 
deaux Arsenate; Lime Sulphur; Copper-Lime Dust. 


‘TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


the powerful -triple-duty spray 


For potatoes, vegetables, small fruits and flowers 
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tification work to a minimum, it is the aim of the Department 
to conduct the certification work through the medium of local 
potato. growers’ associations, these associations in turn being 
linked up to a central association, called the British Columbia 
Certified Seed Potato Growers’ Association. 

At the present time, Mr. C. Tice, Chief Agronomist, who has 
charge of the certification work in British Columbia; is also See- 
retary of the Certified Seed Potato Growers’ Association. With 
such an arrangement as this possible, it makes a very convenient 
way of handling the certified seed work. 

Practically all the growers who have applied for inspection 
in connection with this year’s crop, have joined a local association. 
There are nearly thirty of these associations in the Province now. 
The application forms for inspection and other particulars are 
sent to the Secretary of a local association, who in turn imparts 
the information to the growers in his district. 

There are no fees charged by the government department for 
inspection, but the growers assess themselves $1 for each acre or 
fraction thereof inspected, and 50 cents for each additional acre, 
and 10 cents for each sack finally tagged and certified. The money 
so obtained is used to increase the funds both of local associations 
and of the Central. At the present time the arrangement is that 
the 10 cents for each sack certified be sent in to the Central Asso- 
ciation and the fee for field inspection be retained by the Secre- 
tary of the local association. In addition to this, there is a 
membership fee of $1.00 for each member of the local association 
to the Central. With such an arrangement as this, it will be 
readily seen that everything works in perfect harmony and that 
the fees received from inspection of the crop are used for the 
of the growers. 

This year the Central Association has used a portion of its 
funds to supply potatoes for test work in points outside the 
Province. It has also used its funds for advertising, office as- 
sistance and other sundry purposes. 

With an association such as the British Columbia Certified 
Seed Potato Growers’ Association in existence, the certified seed 
work in British Columbia promises to grow rapidly and to be 
in a position to do some excellent work, with a result that not only 
will the demand for certified seed potatoes increase from points 
within the Province, but there will be an ever increasing demand 
from points outside. 


NOTES ON RECENT LITERATURE 


DAVIDSON, W. D.—Potato growing for seed purposes.—Jour. 
Dept. Londs and Agr. (Dublin), 24 (1925), No. 4, pp. 374-423. 
The author stipulates that desirable seed potatoes must be true 
to name, pure, properly graded, in demand in the particular mar- 
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kets to be served, and the stock must ke vigorous and free from 
seed-borne diseases. Production methods are briefly outlined with 
comment on identification of varieties. The names of varieties 
of potatoes grown in Ireland are listed with notes on relative 
immunity to black scab and their synonyms, and descriptions 
are given for about 120 sorts. 

The varieties most in demand for seed purposes at present 
(1924-25) in Ireland include British Queen, Epicure, Kerr’s Pink, 
Arran Victory, and Great Scot, and to a lesser extent Arran Chief, 
Up-to-Date, Sharpe’s Express, Duke of York, [Edzel! Blue, and 
Champion; in England, King Edward, Great Scot, Majestic, Epi- 
cure, Eclipse, Duke of York, Sharpe’s Express, May Queen, Kerr’s 
Pink, Arran Chief, British Queen, and Up-to-Date-—H. M. Steece. 


GROVES, W. E.—Potato Embargo in Canada.—The Canadian 
Horticulturist, 48: 4, April, 1925. 

The author states that the embargo against the transporting 
Canadian potatoes into Great Britain became effective the first of 
March. The object of the embargo is to keep the Colorado potato 
beetle out of Great Britain. It is stated that much was done in 
Canada in trying to prevent this embargo. The author suggests 
that mutual safeguards by the way of inspection and above all 
international respect and confidence would be better by far than 
the unfortunate method now in operation—Walter M. Peacock. 


MULLER, K. O.—Studies on the ontogeny and biology of Hy- 
' pochnus solani P. and D. (Rhizoctonia Solani K.)—/(trans. title) 
Arb. Biol. Reichsanst. f. Land u. Forstwirtschaft 13: 197-262. 
Pl, I-V fig. 1-5. 1924. 

Single spore strains were isolated by suspending potato stems 
bearing basidiospores over agar plates. The nuclear behavior 
is outlined; the binucleate condition of the hymenial cells arises 
vegetatively in a single spore strain. The perfect stage developed 
in pot experiments following inoculation with a single sport strain, 
proving the fungus homothallic. However, hyphal fusions are 
frequent in both germ tubes from basidiospores and in older Rhi- 
zoctonia hyphae from the same or from different mycelia; hence 
“homothallism does not exclude facultative allogamy.” Many 
sowings of two strains in one petri dish failed to produce the per- 
fect stage or clamped connections in culture. The fungus is well 
adapted to saprophytic growth, utilizing a wide range of com- 
pounds as nitrogen source, and a wide range as source of energy. 
The concentration of nutrients in the medium influences the den- 
sity of mycelial development and formation of sclerotia, but has 
no effect on the rapidity of mycelial spread. Growth occurred 
on sterilized humus earth, loam, and thin sandy soil, in decreasing 
amount; sclerotia were formed on the first two only. Penetra- 
tion through 16 cm. of sterilized soil of the first two types was 
found to take place in 14 days. Hyphae grew 30 cm. in 23 days 
along the glass walls of a vessel containing water. This indicates 
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ability to transport nutrients a considerable distance, and helps 
to explain plant to plant spread in thin soils in the field. No tropic 
response to nutrient materials could be detected.—Sclerotia from 
tubers germinated after 19 months; mycelium remained alive 4 
months in old cultures; basidiospores were dead after 44 days. 
Rhizoctonia mycelium, without sclerotia, growing in sterilized 
sandy soil poor in humus, was subjected to 4 months air drying, 
and still produced sprout lesions on potatoes. The fungus was 
shown to pass the winter in soil. Basidiospores allowed to fall 
on sterilized soil produced mycelium which grew saprophytically 
for two months and parasitized tubers planted after that interval. 
Field soil kept free of vegetation for a year gave rise to some 
disease in the following crop.—Soil inhabiting fungi and bacteria 
were grown in agar plates together with Rhizoctonia, and their 
effect on its growth was observed. Reactions are classed in four 
types; (1) no effect on character or rate of growth of Rhizoctonia, 
e. g. Rhizopus nigricans, Proteus vulgaris; (2) thinner growth 
within the foreign colony but undiminished growth beyond, e. g. 
Verticillium albo-atrum, Bacillus phytophthorus; (3) some pene- 
tration of the foreign colony but not to its center, e. g. Fusarium 
sp., Alternaria solani; (4) no mingling with the foreign colony, 
e. g. Penicillium glaucum, trichothecium roseum. Rhizoctonia 
has a relatively great tolerance for the by-products of other soil or- 
ganisms, as compared with several fungi and bacteria studied 
similarly — ‘The recorded hosts of the parasites are listed scler 
otia are most abundantly formed in severest cases of attack. The 
perfect stage, on the other hand, is developed on slightly diseased 
staiks because these afford more faverable conditions of shade and 
humidiiy. The basidiospores failed to attack moist leaves or 
stems of potato; these play a minor part in the parasitism of the 
fungus. The sclerotia play a very significant part. They begin 
to germinate when storage temperatures exceed 10° C., and have 
a sufficient reserve to form a vigorous mycelial growth on the 
planted tubers, even in the absence of nutrients from the soil.— 
When mature host tissue is attacked the cells in contact with 
the fungus are killed by toxic action, and the fungus penetrates 
only when the epidermis becomes ruptured by growth differences, 
etc. When embryonic root tissue is invaded, penetration is direct. 
The fungus enters between two protodermal cells and traverses 
the embryonic tissue intercellularly without recognizable injury 
until the older tissue zones are reached. Here the cells are killed, 
and the embryonic tissue, cut off from food supply, soon dies also. 
Some roots were seen attacked by indirect or toxic action, as de- 
scribed for mature tissue. Young shoots were penetrated directly. 
The mycelium then proceeded into the older tissues, where it pro- 
gressed both inter and intracellularly—Philip Brierley. 
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POTATO DISEASES 


Prevented by use of 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 


Avoid crop losses from Common Scab, Black Scurf, Blackleg 
and all other diseases by treating your seed potatoes according 
to directions in our Circular, which will be sent on request. 


CALL 


In 5 lb. 1 Ib. and \% Ib. original boxes 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST OR DEALER 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 


ST. LOUIS MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Don’t Let Disease 
Tax Your Profits 


HEN harvest time comes—will you pay tribute 
to black leg, black scurf or common scab in the 
form of part, or all, of your profits? 


——that depends on the action you take to insure 
profitable yields, through control of these potato diseases. 


Growers today realize that surface-borne diseases 
can be controlled—they are leaving nothing to chance. 
Good seed, proper fertilization—and now, seed treat- 
ment with Du Pont Semesan. 


Semesan is a new type of disinfectant which can be 
used as a dust or liquid. It not only controls potato 
diseases, but actually stimulates growth—makes 
healthier, heavier-bearing plants. 


Treat your seed potatoes before planting with 
Du Pont Semesan—don’t let ciisease tax your profits 


this year. Buy from your local 


dealer, or write direct for further 
information and prices. 


SEMESAN > 
HIS new seed disinfee- E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
tant not only controls Incorporated 


potato diseases but 
employed successfully for 

po al the majority of Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division, , 
surface-borne seed and plant 
diseases to which vegetables, 
flowers, cereals and forage 
crops are subject. While of 
great disinfection value, 
Semesanalsoaccelerates ger- 
mination and stimulates 
plant growth. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


8 Thomas Street, New York, N. Y. 


